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• ' State governments need to be more innovative in 
providing various public services. Greatly increased state investment 
in public universities has strengthened university, capabilities in 
many disciplines and rese^arch programs related to problems facings 
governments. But' the real problems are involved iir a university's/ 
efforts to provide more effective service to' state gov-ernments. Th^se 
problems include inappropriate organizational structures within 
universities^ unfavorable past experiences in providing services, and 
widely varying perceptions of . the university's total range of 
functions, Whil^ there is considerable consensus about the nature of 
state government university problemsv- tlier4 is much^ diversity in the 
manner of solution-. Mississippi has established a- single research and 
development center; Georgia, North ^Carolihar Tennessee, and Texas 
have established special centers or institutes; and* Kentucky has 
often relied on faculty participation in ta-sk f9rce efforts by state 
governments. After a comprehensive picture of^e ways in which state 
government and university spokesmen view the publip/ service 
responsibilities of higher education, it is concl^a^ed that a close^^ 
and effective cooperation between a- state agency iiid the universities 
can be a productive and continuing force. (Author/KE) 
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This repoM: disals with a study- conducted with the support of National 
Science Foundation Grant No, GI-37858. Opinions, findings, conclusions 
or reconnnnendations expressed in this publication do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the National Science Fourvdation. . 
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The Conference on the Acadeliic Community as a Backup pCce to State 
Government on May 5-6, 1975 centered attention on an SREB study Of $tate . 
government-university relations which was funded by the National Scfence 
Foundation und^rjts program of Research Applied to Natidfial Needs. _ 

That study developed out of a growing* Board* concern about several " . 
•points. "One was that state governments. need to be more innQvatiye jn 

• providing various public service?. It was known that greatly mcreased state . 
' investment in public universities has strengthened university, capabUities 

in rnany discipline! and in research programs related to problems facfng^ 
state governments. But there was-also mutual, aWareness that real prob* 
' lems are ihvDivedYn the universities' efforts to provide more effective 
service to state government. These include inappropriate organi^at^naU • 
structure within universities, unfavorable' past exppriences in providing 
services and widely ^arying perceptions of the university's total ^ 

^ functions. ' ii 

■ the SREB' study which wa& designed to cope with these problems has 
provided a compreherisive picture of the ways in wWcfi state government 
and university spokesrtiea view the publtc service responsibilities of higher - 
education. The Atl^ta conference of May 5-6 was Kenned and'organized 

' under the assumption that the partnership of state government and ttie 
universities'ftourishes op falters in^accordance withr th^ level of interest 
.and concern which leaders in government and the university conce^itrate 

• upon making that partnership a'success.. 

J Three groups were invited to attend the meeting: first, a limited number " 
' of public universities from.each of the 14 SREB states was asked forVepre- 
' sentation; second, eacji governor vyas asked 'for representation ^rom^the 
' executive* oM^islative branches of government, Bnd third, each state • . 
jgigher p(juQation agency was inv^ y* 
The p|nel discussiftn which opened the Conference was a stimulus to^ ^ 
' vigoroi/idiscussion by those participants. Close and effective coopefation y 
betweefi a state agency and the universities c^n be a productive and con- v; ^ 
tinuing force, a point that is illustrated in the observations by George Beto . - ■ 
of Tex^s. Earl Starnes provides insights into the experiences of a more ;/ 
recentl.y emerging relationship between a university, system and state ^ ; 
agencies in the state of Florida. - . . ' l- / 

There is considerable consensus about the^ature of state government- f / 
university problems but v(\uch diversity iri manner of solution. The resume « 
of the group discussions indicates several approaphes: Mississippi has 
estsiblish'ed a single research and development center; Georgia^ Nort}:t_^'/ ■ , ^ 
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Carolina, Tennessee and Texas have established special centers or instk 
tutes; and Kentucky has often relied on faculty participation in task force 
efforts By state governmertts. This diversity is not surprising; each state 
ultimately need$ to discover its own remedies. Tjie Board is hopeful that 
mutual discussion will reduce the number of times "the wheel must be- 
reinvented." ^ 

As states-and universities look more closely M their interreJatlons, SREB 
will continue to soM^t-irrfomatioFV-^n-prGoe^^ 

found effective for given states in given situations? The Board iri^turn will 
work to facilitate thfe sharing. of information and experience, as well as_ 
to promote active cooperation in application. 

I . \ Winffed L; Godwin 

t ' President " - 

' Southerrf Regional . Educatic^ Board. 
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The Acadiemic 
' Backup Force to State Government 

^ • ^ Gene A. Bramlett •/ 

^ '-■ • ■ . * 

Most ol5sei^ers agree that state governments today are being cQnf ron^^ 
with new and more complex responsibiWIes. Both technical and policy 
issues are involved In decisions for betteiitransportatibn systems, environ- 
mental protection, law enforcement, public health, education, regulatory • 
functions, economic development, public finance, and many other areas. . 
Asa consequence, greatstrain is beingfeltatall levels of state government - - 
as state officials struggle to quickly assimilate the knowledge required to 
formulate just decisions in the public interest ^ 

In view'of the gVowing demands on state gov^nment, it is frequently 
suggested that locaf universities and colleges can and should provide more 
backup services totheir state governrrrents. After all, institutions of higher 
education often contain the largest pool of diversified talent anywherein 
"Sthe state. Perhaps some of those resources could be tapped occasionally 
to assist state government M^over, the public universities and colleges 
f. are creations of state goverrallbnt, with sorn^ 60 perceht-or more of, their 

^ budgets p^v^ded directly ^ the state legislature. Does it not follow^that 
state uniT^efsities and colleges should be willing to provide a minimum of 
, services, a1 least, to their state governments? 

"others hgive pointed out that in some states-local unlveraties have been 
providing ^ variety of services to their state governments vox many y«ars, 
apparently to the satisfaction of both groups. And in several instances . ^ 
working relationships have evolved tg the point of well organized and well 
funded programs operated on a continuing basi^ If some states have 
overcome ihe obstacles, why jcan't others? ^ 

Persons who are wjell acquainted with the br:oad range of issues involved, 
however, generally Weeahat, effective relationships b^tweeq 

state cQvernments and the academic community are difficult to achieve 
and nTaintain. Many practical' and philosophical obstacles are involved, . 
some real and some imaginary. Thp two groups are too different in terms 
of their traditional roles and organisational structures to expect them to 
develop mutually satisfactory working arrangements unless deliberate, 
^ positive actions are taken. ^ * \ 

\\ was within this general context of the problem that the Southern 
Regional Education Board (SREB) and the Research Applied to National 
Needs (RANN) directorate of the National Science Foundation decided l^st 
'year to study the issues present in a 14-state region of the South. The 
i Dr Gene A. Bramlettis Assrstant ^Ice^resldent for Services, and Associate Profespor 

of Econoi*)ics, University of Georgia. He was principal investigator and author o* the 
study here described : The Ac^emic Community: A Backup Force, to State Government 
^Atlanta: Southern Regional Education Board, 1974). 
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^states Included were Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
TLouislanai Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. . 

The general purpose of the study was^o determine how the resources^ 
of the academic commi^nity in the region could be used more effectively' 
as a backup resource to 55tate governments.. The study was designed to 
determine what kinds of services- universities and colleges ir*the region 
now are providing to their state governments. What types of institutions 
rwe oroviding them? What. are" their competencies and-Umitations? Are 
statekovernments satisfied with the^qu^ntity and quality of services they 
are )\m receiving? What kinds of services do state gover'hments need? 
What specific obstacles are inhibitiji&.the development of closer working 
"relationships between state gojprnments and the academic community, 
and how can they be overcome^ t 

TKe stu# was undertaken with tjhe hope that the results VJouldstintulate^ 
officials of both state governments and the acadenhic community to take 
positive steps to further develop mutually beneficial working re'lationshi ps. 
^ ■ " ■ . , - 

• INFORMATION SOURCES ' \ 

Tlie universiVcollege data were obtained by .mailing a questionnaire to 
'84 colleges and universities in the 14-state region. These included 59 
publicly-sUpported dcctoral -degree-granting institutions, 19 predomi- 
nantly black institutions having graduate degree programs of some type, 
and six private doctoral degree-granting universities. 

Sixty-one of the 84 universities and cplleges surveyed completed the 
questionnaires in a usable manner and returned them to SREB— a re- 
sponse rate of nearly 7^ percent. A similarquestionnaira was mailed to 224 
units of state government in the region. Of this number, 185 questionnaires 
.were completed and returned to SREB-a response rate of over 83 percent. 

In addition to the questipnnaires, personal intervies^s were conducted 
with officials of 42 units "^f state* government and 48%jniversities and 
colleges in the region. Also, ^x major universitiesllocated ou*s/^e the 
^ region were studied to gain additional perspective in interpreting cbndiy 
tions and attitudes in the study regron. These were the University of Mis- 
souri, Michigan^ State University, the^University of.Utah, Pennsylvania 
State University, the University of Wisconsin, and the'University ofn:ali- 
fornia (Berkeley^. ^ 

EXTENT ^F>}VOLVEMENT - 

The current extent of involvement between academic in*stitutions and 
^ state governments in the. region turned out to be much greater than was 
.anticipated at the outset of the study. The public service budgets for all 
purposes of 37 institutions reporting these data totaled about $200 million 
in 1972-73— aboUt'$14 mi|lion per state. Although this figure is incom- 
plete, practically all of the large public universities in the region reported 
these data. Thus, the actual figure is prabably not much greater than the 
estimate. 

The amount of work conducted specifically for state, goverriment totaled 
about $33 million, mostly in the form of contracts and grants. This figure, 
too, is probably underestirfiated tJue to "free*' services provided to state 
» governn]^nts, underreporting, and freelance consulting work by un>versity/. 
•college faculty which was not included in their publicsservice budgets. 



About three cut of four of tl>e unit^ of state governments studied indi- * 
cated that they had requested^sorpe type of s^wice from a local university 
or college during this past year, and a majoriti^ were ^'satisfied" (but not 
"highly satisfied'*') with the response. " ■ 

The langf grant universities and the large i)ublic uni\/fersities in the region" 
are the main types working wifh state govtrnmenti. Smaller schobis, pre- 
dominantly bj^ack schools, and private universities are generally less 
involved. ' . . - - / 

Many of the larger universities have specially organized public^ervice . 
' units to provide services to state governrrt^nts and other outside groups. 
Some of these are supported by sizable budgets provided either by the 
principal users 9! the services ar directly by the Institution from state 
appropriations. r , ■ 

NEEDS OF STATE GOVERNMENT . . 

The needs of state government for univePsity/college assistance vary 
widely. Although the subjects of need tend to Correspond with the principal 
function of the agency, the types of services needed include special 
studies, consultative services, technical problem-solving, and educational/ 
"training services. The most frequent problems mentioned by ^officials of 
state government were environmental concerns, long-range energy policies 
and program^, and priority planning or com<prehensiv§ growth policies^ 

Interestingly, th^e problems involve complex, mujti-disciplinafry issues. 
Ttiey are somewhat new to state goveVnment and do not fit well into estab- 
lished old-line agencies. As a consequence, they are frustrating to deal 
With, which might explain^ why they were so frequently cited as issues on 
which the afcaclehnic community could provide assistance. 

Other needs frequently cited by state government included financing, 
taxing, and budgeting problems; many kinds of training and educational 
activities; governmental reorganizational problems; assistance in many 
kinds of long-range planning problems; assistance in specific technical 
jareas such as computer applications; general data and information needs; 
and many specif ic^infermediate needs such as population projections 
needed for making decision^ver a broad range of|govern mental concerns. 

ApEQUACYOf-PAST SERVICES ' ^ 

'Overall, most agencies of state government reported that they were 
"satisfied" with the quality of serviqes they have been receiving from local 
universities 6ri:ollege?. They generally believe that when services are. 
unsatisfactory, it is due in part to. the nature ofthe problems and operating 
procedures of state government (i.e;, hot.the fault Of the university per- 
sonnel providing the service), and in part to the organizational structure 
and nature of resources at the university level (in wWch case the university 
may or may not be at fault). ' . 

O.fficials of state government believe that university/college strengths 
are' greatest jn educational and training activities, e.g.,'the provision of 
off-campus instruction to government employees. They also believe that 
university personnel are competent in technical ar^as corresponding with 
their fields ot training, ^nd that they can provide valuable assistance on 
technical matters either through direct consulting or formal studies. 

Some officials of ^tate government, however, reported unfavorable 
experiences in working with university/college faculty. Ip varying degrees 
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of forcefulnfess, agency representgJfN^es used the fofiowing expressions to 
describe their ^dfssatisfaction with university personnel: ''ivory-tower 
thinkers," 'MmpracticaU" "too theoW-oriented," "too slow or unrespon- 
sive," "self-serving," "mercenary^^' an<J "don't undexstanci state govern-, 
ment." < ' 

vOn the other h^nd, a few universHy/college officials believe that state 
government is a ha/d groufi^fo work with because "they too often want 
free sq^rvice^," 'Hhey want sdi/ices or results too quicWy.'^^fail to prdperly 
define what they want," "spend too much time on 'band aid' approaches 
rather than, solving fundamental pibblems," 
.faculty^ for legwork or on mundane tasks. ' 

It is emphasized, however, thatflforteful criticisms by both groups of the 
other were the exception, not tli/ruley The vast majority of officials of both 
state government and uni^^tfes and colleges indicated that they are 
reasonably satisfied with the outco^ne of p^st working arrahgements. 
More importantly, both agepcy and uhiversity/college officials expre3sed 
'9 belief that future working relationships can be improved with reasonable 
efforts on the part of both. 



or "want to use university 
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OB.STACLES 

Much effort was expended in identifying sp,ecjfic/obstacles that tend to 
inhibit closer workmg"*relationships between statd government and the 
^academic community. The premise, of courke, wastl^at if the real obstacles 
could be clearly identified, perhaps they cdi^uld be resolved. 

Program or policy limitations K 

A major type of obstacle -to closer working relationsHtjps'^ stems from 
inherent differences in the organization structure, mission, or personnel 
charactaristics of both universities and state ^encies. To illustrate, an 
agency respondent explained that his staff f/as simply too-busy woVking on 
urgent matters of the agency to stopjpng ei|mugh to define af specific prob- 
lem on whieh a university team friight W9rk>ethers said they lacked time 
to effect arrangements or to adequately mpnltor <^orV in progress. Simi- 
/larly a university official said thatall his faculty members wer^lRilly.com- 
. mitted^o teachlng'and research. Conseque^p^ they could riot release 
someone from their Regular re^ponsibil^^t^ government 
withoutseveral months' prior notice^ , 

Inadequate funding arrangements * . 

One of 4he major obstacles tb closer working relationships js the lack of 
"explicit provision for funding worthy projects. Officials of state government 
often feel that part of ttte large amount of state funds appropriated to 

' pul^lic universities each year could be used to provide services to state 
government. Officials of universities and colleges, however, point out that 

, virtually all of the money appropriated by the state legislature is justified 
by and designated for teaching and academic research. In most cases it 
would be illegal or unethical, at least, to expend the funds for anther 
purpose. Similarly, units of state government often operate under stringent^ 
fiscal regulations which, as a practical matttet, prohibit them from paying 
for unscheduled services that might be needed"during the budget year. 
. Under extreme circumstances of need, either the academic institution 
or the uriit of state government affected, can usuaHy find a legal way to 
pay for a special project. But such arrangements are usually inadequate 

■ \ . 
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Oh a routine basis.* Moreover, some universities have developed regular 
funding procedures with speclflcjunlts of §tate government. In those cases, 
either the state agency or a university anticipated the need ^d were suc- 
c^ssful in budgetini^funds for that purpose. In many^ Instances^ however; 
. the matter is not raised untillt is too late to do anything about it. ; . 

Aritalgortistlc attitudes 



^ A different type of obstacle is that based on antagonistic altitudes either 
on the part of- state governm,ent officials, about university/college faculty 
. or vice versa. Whether such attitudes'^are well grounded or merely mis- 
understandings,^they comprise a type of obstacle which is not easy to 
overcpme. , . " \ . 

For various reasons, agency officials sometimes feel intimidated by 
university faculty. Some agency officials distrust the motives of university 
faculty who offer^their services to state a'llfericies. Others feel no need for^ 
outside assistance, believing thfey are adequately staffed, or th^t university 
personnel are not S]jfficiently skilled or oriented to their type of activity- ' 
to be helpful. . .. 

From the viewporntofHhe academic communityrsome university officials 
. and faculty resent being asked to dq **quick and dirty" projects for which 
. * , they later will be held responsible for inadequacies. Others fear that the^ 
' good name of the institution n^ight be Cised by officials of state government 
to accomplish purposes wfcrich ^re not irr the.best interest of themselves 
or the public. / V j • , . ' , 

Again, truly antagonistic attitudes are relatively rare, ^n the vast majority 
•of cases, the breach of distrust js hot too Wide to be bridged with reasonable ^. ^ 
efforts. • , » . ' . \ 

Communication ' ' (/■ ' 

■ Another major obstacle to successful working relationships is the lack 
of personal contact or association between jnembers of the academic 
' community and state government. While it.may be helpful for universities 
anci colleges to prepare brochures describing services available, inven- 
tories of expertise, and addresses of contact points, most experienced 
observers agre^that such procedures are inadequate. There is no sub- 
stitute for periodic person-tp-person contact to learn the needs of state 
government and the capabilities of the institution. Direct contact is also 
essential to the development^of -mutual trust between the potential users 
and suppliers of services. ' v f ' ^ * 

Limitations ' , 

Undoubtedly, universities ancl colleges can provide valuable backup sup- * 
' port to state governments* But they have definite limitations. They should 
not, for example,' attempt to operate programs on a continuing basFs or 
accept responsibility for making policy or program decisions. These roles 
rightly belong to st^te government and should not be delegated to an out- 
side group. Moreover, when attempting to develop seryice programs,.uni- 
versities and colleges should build on their strengths, i.e., on those areas 
.wherethey haveoutstandingcapabilities. Also, onlythose faculty members a 
who have both the technical knowledge and a propensjty for working ef- 
fectively with outside groups should be encotiragecl^to do so. ^ 

ERJC , 12 



other obstacll!s . - 

Somewhat surprisingly, there appears to be little, fear of political en- 
tanglements that Yhight 'result from working relationships between state 
government and the academic community.* Similarly, no serious pliilo- 
sophical objections were expressed«either by officials of state government 
or academic institutions; only practical issues seem to be involved. ' 

A number of universUy/ col lege officials, however, indicated that a sub- 
stantial number of their faculty members were opp'osed to public servicev 
WQrk either as a matter' of principle or bec~aUs.e public service activities 
are poorly rewarded at their institutioris. 
-. • • 

RECOMMENDATIONS * 

Because of variations among states-the historical pattern of relation- 
ships, unique personalities, effectiveness of present forking arrange- 
ments, and variations in state idws— no single set of recommendations 
applies in all circumstances.- ISleverthelessth^e following ideas may warrant 
consideratfon. / . • , 

' First jn most states of the regiorvr no group is explicitly charged >with 
the responsibility of.identifying local obstacles, working out solutions and 
otherwise paving the way for prodtictive relationships to develop, between 
state government and the academic community. Consequently, manyof 
the obvious corrective actions that*might be taken are never acted upon. . r 
Consideration should be given tp.the formulation of a coordinating council 
\o serve ^ a facilitator or harmpnizer between the two groups. Such a 
council mfght be initiated by the Governor and include representatives of 
both state government and the academic, community. The council shdlild 
not attempt to '^coordinate" the working relationships between state , 
gover0meht and the acadennic units; rather- it should attempt to create 
the conditions under vyHich effective -workingTelationships could flourish. 

Second, it is suggested that state agencies reassess their needs for out- • 
side assistance and the potential for drawing upon the resources of the ^ / 
academic community for assistance. The prihiary objective would be for , ^ - 
individual units of state government to identify those areas of agency 
functions where univerjsities or colleges could be helpful over a period of 
several years. ' - ; . * . ' . r 

• Third, appropriate. ebitimjttees of the state legi 

alternatives for funding projects^onducted. by focal universities and 
colleges for units of jstate goveriTFfient. It is suggested that funds be placed 
with operating units of state government toenable them to pay for services 
obtained from universities br colleges. Consideration should also.be ^iven ; , 
to the provision of funds to universities br dblleges for the express purpose 
of providing services to state goVernmeati Including the state legislature, 
where it j$ anticipated that such service^ will be provided on a continuing 
basis. Fh many instances, such funds would enable the academic com- 
rnunjty to organize effective publicr service .units with the capability of 
responding quickly to particular needs. 

Fourth, states having central boards of higher education should en- 
courage institutions under their jurisdiction to provide services to state • 
government when it is appropriate to do so. I n most organizations, commit- . 

* ment'toa mission or function* begins at the top of the administrative hier- 
archy. An action taken in several states to develop public service capabil- 
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ities has been V) appoint a central coordinator of public service activities, 
e.g., a vice chancellor (or vice president) for public se'rvice- * 

Fifth, a number of. actions can be taken by» individual universities and r 
colleges to encourage effective participation of the institution in public 
service activities. Briefly, e^dh institution should reexamine'<iot only its 
commitment to public service but also its organizational capabilities to 
respond quickly and effectively to requests for assistance. If possible, 
develop one unit with a multi-disgiplinary capability to serve state govern- 
ment and other outsicje groups. Provide.for a minimum,*at least, of basic 
. funding for public service activities. Appoint an overall administrator to 
plan Snd develop th6 public service program. Build on the strengths of the 
institution and involve individuals whoare both technically competent and 
capable of working effectively with outside groups. 

Finally, reexamine existing rewards systems to ensure that faculty en- 
gaged full-time or part-time in public service activities are amply rewarded 
for excellent performance. If signfficant discrepancies are found, develop 
Vieasurable performance standards for public service* faculty which are 
commensurate with standards, applied to faculty engaged in resident 
" instruction and academic research. " " . 

* . . ■ • - ' " ■ 

, - CONCLUSIONS / • - 

It is sometimes said that universities and colleges cannot be all things 
to all people. While this is literally tjrue, it does not follow^that their talents 
should be applied exclusively to resident instruction and academic re- 
> search. Although these are the traditional mission^ of academic institu-|^ 
^ tions, some oftheirfaculty members can providevaluable services to state . 
g6vernment^ True, there are many obstacles to the establishment of sue- ^ 
^cessful wbrking relationships, particularly the problem of suitable fi- 
<i nancing. But where there is strong commitment to work together, appro- 
. • %r\aie ways jcan usually be found to overcome the major obstacles. The 
fact that some iJniversities are presently serving their state.governments 
in mutually satisfactory ways suggests that others can.also succeed 11 they 

are willing to try." 
'POSTSCRIPT 

. '\ Since this study was completed, considerable interest has developed in 

y the creation "of some kind of federal program as an incentive to universities : 
y and" colleges to provide more services to state and local governments. 

Presently, representatives of the National Science F(||ndation and the 
, Association of^State Universftles and Land Grant Colleges are exploring 
, the possibilities. ' v -^-^^^ 

Several points have been made in favor of federal support of university- 
based public service programs. First, a severe imbalance presently exists 
nationally between expenditures on research as a means of discovering 
new knowledge and expenditures on the utilization of research results to 
■ ' ensure that it is put to good use. Some $11 billion are spent annually in ; 

the United States on researcii and development activities and relatively 
: little on the transfer of knowledge or its application by potential users: 
Second, the potential benefits of organized public service programs for 
state and local governments is well established. Numerous s]^dy reports 
(including the pres^ent one), conference proceedings, study commissidn 
as well as the limited number of HDrdgrams now in operation, lead to the 
conclusion that the concept is both technically and philosophically sound. 
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Third, a program similar to that under consideration has been operated 
nationally iot many years— the Cooperative Extension Service. Although 
this program is focused primarily on agriculture, youth work, a^nd home 
economics, its value to \ke nation hasfeeen demonstrated time ai%d again. 
Thus,ja successful mpdS exists to provide guidance, at least, in formulat- 
ing a suitable program directed to state and locaf government. 

Fourth,' neither the universities or state and local governments are lively 
to provide the amoupKof funds, On .a sustained ba%is, needed to enable 
institutions of higher education to develop efficient public service delivery 
^ systems capable of tapfpingthe full range of their resources. In the absence 
of a federal incentive program to help devefop and sustain organized 
efforts.toward this end, progress will be slow and spotty. With federal sup- 
port, .it is likely that a combination of -federal, state, and local-monies can 
be obtained in support of such organized efforts. 

Perhaps the rhajor question tKat remains is how should such a program 
be structured? What should be the program design? I leave you with the 
question^-what key features do you think should be built into the^rogram 
design of a federal program intended to increase the flow of useful services 
from the academic community to state and local government^? . " 
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•A State Uivivcrsity Perspective ^ 

C<Bricc Ratchford 

Dr. Bramlett has made an exceptionally fine study. It covers essentially 
every significant point on how the academic community can be a more 
' significant "backup'' force to state government. Since I am in general 
agreement, my remarks will serve to emphasize some of his conclusions 
and.recommendations. *- . 

The academic community is the largest single knowledge base in the 
nation. In its faculty, staff, students, laboratory^ computer a^nd library 
facilities, there are resources that cannot be duplicated with any amount 
of money. If one accepts the principle that facts and ideas do improve 
decision-making, then this very large resou'rce sho-uld be used by state 
^government in its diverse and complex operatioas. . - ^» 

A great deal of help is being given in every state by the academic com- 
munity to state government. This is particularly.true of^the public state 
land-grant institutions.* It is often provided, however, -in-afn unorganized i 
way and may not be reported to top officials in either state government or/ 
the university. -From my experience in both North Carolina and Missouri,/ 
I continue to be amazed at the large number of faculty and students Wh^ 
are involved in so many diverse ways. The involvement becomes very 
noticeable when there is some administrative or legislative hearing, anci 
faculty^and students end up as expert witnesses for both sides.. I ncideii- 
tally, there i3 nothing wrong with this, but jt does makp for an interesting 
situation particularly for the administrators. This exarrtpiie may be tlje 
classic situation which illustrates that the university and stat^ government 
are indeed different. 

It would surety be heJpful jf there were more widespread uncjerstanding 
that state government's purpose is de\;ision-makjng and action, often 
including enforcement, w>iile the university is concerned with learning, 
inquiry and discus^on. Every time such a conflicting-situation arises, 
however, Tcannot help but feel that better coordination and early com- 
munication would have resulted in a more productive effort and c^ortainly 
would have generated less heat. ^ 
• While there will continue tb be differences *due to the generic roles of 
state government and universities; they are beconnring more alike. As state 
^ government Upgrades its administrators and sxaff, the personnel in state 
government and universities are increasingly alike in terms of background 
and training. Both make widespread use of computers and sophisticated 

Dr Ratchford is President, the Unive^ityof Missouri, one x)f the non-SREB state, uni- 
'versities which was studied under the project "The Academic Community: A Backup 
Force to State Government." ^ . 



- ^ operational approaches such as management by objective. The university V 
has become much more involved, often in cooperation with state govern- 
ment, in enforcement of laws and regulations, A few of the recent issues 
are equal employment opportunity legislation, salary and wage adminis- 
tration, OSHA, human experimentation, radiation safety, and environ^ ^ 
mental impact studies. 

There are many problems which are relatively new tototh the state and 
the university, including concern for the environment, energy, afid an 
economy of scarcity. These are jnterrelated. No one proposes to have all 
thejinswers. Further, since newtir^itorial prerogatives are not established, 
these and other new, emerging problems are excellent places for further 
^cooperation. While everyone must work to be sure that state government 
and universities continue to be different tttey are nevertheless becoming 
more alike which should* make cooperation easier. V 

I would like to suggest some policy questions to be addressed by stat^^ \ 
government and the academic community. The first concerns commitment. 
Most stgte governments and universities need a. commitment to the propo- 
' sition that value will derive from working together. This commitment 
needs to be made at the top level. I have served as an administrator long 
. enough to know that the commitment to work together will not necessarily J 
insure the desired result, but without such a commitment nothing will 
- happen. . . " ^ ^ 

The second is an effort to coordinate within state governfnent and within 
the university and t>etween each. I am in general agreiement with Dr. Bram- 
letrs recommendations on this subject. Again from years of administrative ^ 
experience, I must-warn that one should not expect too much. There is no - 
Way to stop a state official from going to a faculty member hp knows or vice 
versa. Indeed, perhaps when develpping'the coordination plan, it §hould . 
be recpgnized that such activity will happen and encourage it. A plan can • - 
be developed and made to work for major efforts. Perhaps, we should con- 
sider the informal lateral communications and^ctivities as just pluses to , • 
the general plan. ^ / ' ; 

While it does* not fit necessarily unde'r fhe heading of coordination, I 
cannot resist commenting. on br. Bramlett's recommendation of the. role ^. 
of the state education agency or state coordinating bgard. I am not against . , 
" such agencies playing a hand in coordination of university public service. > 
I am pessimistic about results because-of my years of haVd work in trying 
to really coordinate public^service within a single public university system. 
It is immensely harder to coordinate. piiblic service activities than degree 
offerings because,^ by its very nature, public service may occur any place 
at any time. Much of it is short range in nature. This flexibility is the genius 
of university public service, byt it greatly incr^3sescoordinationVproblems. • 
Perhaps my calling attention to the difficulties means that someone should 
, work harder at the job. 

The third is reaching agreement on funding. Dr. Bramlett is wise in 
dwelling at some length on this#subject. It is funding problems that create 
difficulties when one moves from philosophical to the operating problems. 
State agencies and the public universities are funded from the same 
' sources-the citizen's tax dollars.. Both should be concerned with service 
to the people and they are. Yet in most cases neither have sufficient funds 
to carry out their primary mission. Just where the funds are placed is 
secondary. They do need to be provided to either stjate agencies or the r 

O 10- ^ ^ ^ \ . 
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university \Afith the purpose agreed upon. Otherwise, there is a feeling on 
both sides that the other must have the money, but each knows for sure it 
does not. ; ' • 

Under'the furrding heading there are, some difficult ''nitty-gritty'' ques- 
tions which create problems, such as the charge for indirect cost,s, payment 
'to the institution vis-a-vis the Individual, differences In fringe benefits, 
buo^ting procedures, and salary scales. 

The fourth policy question is that an agreement should be reached^on^ 
involvement; in these^days when the equalltarian movement is strong, 
there is a tendency to Involve alL I am not philosophically agglnst this 
trend, but the capabilities of the institutions are different. Their missions 
are different. I refer to an early statement regarding state goordlnat-, 
ing boards of higher education. I have about decided that their greatest 
achievement could be to establish vei^ tight mission statements for each 
institution irt-all phases of its activities, and then see that the Institutions 
stay withm their missions. The greatest thing which can happen today in 
higher education Is fanned dIVerslty-not homogeneity. Achieving this, 
goal will take courage and must be done by state government. 

The key to successful university public service Is advsince planning. 
Dr. Bramlett hit this hard and correctly so. A university in many, many ways 
gets locked into a calendar. It can be changed, but lead time is ^heeded. 
There will always be emergencies, and people will respond to ^M.ch a sit- 
. uatlon. If there Is not advance planning and everythyig is an ernergency,, 
those who must do the work will eventually begin to' Ibse interest in the 
activity. ' • 

Dr, Bramlett also emphasized the importance of establishing formal 
communication channels. These are not too important where there are 
long-standing relationships such as between the University M^diqal School 
and State D»t)artment pf Health, the School of Social Work and the Depart- 
ment of Welfare. They are particularly important when n^w projects n$ed 
to be undertaken. / ^ 

There should be a realization that a long-range commitment and effprt 
is needed. Both the state and university wilUexist essentially forever. A^ 
change fn top administration iti either the state or university does not 
ccfuse drastic changes in anything basic, partfeularly for those who ulti- 
mately do the work in either the university or state government. Trme is 
' needed for 'a university to'develop its capacity to help.state government 
and for state government to respond. Th*is prompts the observation th'at, 
in addition to the ^vernor, legislative leaders, aiid -university leaders 
reaching'agVeement, there should be a core composed of a group of state 
civil servants andiaculty leaders who are also involved in the planning and 
develbpihg the commitment. ^ ^ 

In the long run state government and the universities are not as far apart* 
as th4 appear oh a gl%n day. Both are cre9ted to serve the citizenrys|nd 
they cfo so or dis^ppM-., Perhaps the most valuable area of cooperation 
could/be in a series of very sophisticated seminars involving the leaders 
from both groups on general topics. Here the future could" be probed. If 
the topic is not yet upfor legislative or administrative decision, the subject 
can be discussed rationally and alternatives explored. Hopefully, out of 
such activities a long-range policy \Shich is beneficial fe.all^an rationally 
evolve. " ^ t^^ 




emerged in the last two or three.yeafs ia Florida, 

First, I think it's worth noting tyi/Q of the tabled , of the report dealing vyith 
the universities' pefceived needs of state ^genci^s and the state agencies' 
perception of thfe facilities of the universities. Look, for instance, at the 
assistance needed fronn. the university, as perceived by state agencies: 
Enwonmental problems dealing with hartd use, resourde management, 
etc.\yere placed as the highest priority in needed assistance from the 
universities throughout the region by 19 percent of the state agencies 
responding. It's- interestPng to note, that among the universities* needs pf 
state governments for assistance in formulating state policies education 
ranked 42 percent, the highest priority. 

Second in priority on the part of state agencies wbre comprehensive 
^lannirtg, growth, growth management policies; policies dealing with 
{provision of urban services and so on in the states. Eighteen percent of 
the state agencies felt that formulation of state energy policies was an 
are^ in which the .universities'could assist. Balancing these areas against 
human resources, the universities Responded that they could provide or 
they perceived the needs of state agencies for research at 25 percent. 
• Seven percent, as perceived by state agencies, viewed finances, budget 
preparation training, tax alternatives, etc. as areas where universities may 
hel p. Universities perceived state agency needs as economic development, 
ranking that 12 percent and third in their hierarchy. Comprehensive 
planning, growth, policies^ urban management, etc. ranked 18 percent 
among state, agencies' perceived problems as related to perception of 
potential university assistance. In order to achieve a percentage rank at 
ail for urban problems I sumn)ed justice, transportation, labor andlgovern- 
ment^ organization to total eight percent. ^ 

This i$ not just a review of ^ercentagete and the rankings on the part of 
th^ state agencies and thel rankings on4h* |iart of the universities. I believe 
^it points out a very basic^problem and ohe that the report clearly recog- 
'.nizes.That isttie problem of coi;nmunicatior^ between the university system 
and state agencies. There is little que$tioil that the universities are the 
fcnowledge base for the nation and certainlyiof this region. Now, is the lack 
of communication a result of difference in time perception qn the part of 
"^he university and the state agency? Are tpe state agencies concerned 

[yfh Starnes is Directorv|FIorida division of State Planning. 



mostly with the problems that are day-to-day and are th^uhiverstties per- 
ceiving problems of the future? I don't know. I thjnk perhaps this would be ^ 
worthy of consijieration in terms of advancing this particular research. ' 
Are state agencies not aWare of the latent body of knowledge that is gen^ 
erated in the universjtiBs? Are problems of the future perhaps more clearly 
perceived by those otthe universities than problems perceived at the level 
of state agencies and ^tate government management?', . 

A second pomt is research. Thevmethods of comprehensive planning 
today are anachronisms the profession has gathered together in the last 
20 or 30 years in planning. Methods dealing with comprehensive planning 
are not being addressed by the universities to the level that they should be 
as exhibited by state agency interest The opportunity and riieed is there 
but little funding exists in this direfction for the universities. Method? and 
training for comprehensive planning a$ well as th^ several aspects of 
environmental planning are in demand by ^ate agencie^i. Theoreiicar 
research in transportation planning has been heavily. funded by federal 
Qgencies through fhe yearsj therefore, there's a tremendbus amount of 
advance in that area. But again, that is simply orte of the fOrTctions with 
which comprehensive planijjng for the ^Oture deals.. So there ia a skew in 
that direction because of federal policies that were advanced in the mid 
50's. . . . 

Universities have long worked hard in the field of-^ppHed research. Most 
state departmentsvof transportation have a -research arm lodged some- 
where io the university system." Most departm^ents of agriculture lean 
heavily in their. policy formulation on the agricultural research that's on^ 
going in southern universities. , 

Let's look now at other issues. Agency reorganization was alluded to in* 
the study report— state agency reorganization, local governme^it reorgani- 
zation.- How do we look'at thp hierarchies x>f government? State agencies 
do perceive a need in this area. * 

One problem that state agencies hd^in (i§aling with universities is the* 
discontinuity of personnel .'We, for inst5nce,Jn Flprida have had fori^ears 
a relationship with the Biireau of Economic Research a^t the University pf 
Florida. There is continuity among the research directors; hpwever, their* 
assista'hts are graduate students w^9 come apd go. ThejTi^thods ch^ange, 
accuracy of projections' are affected! data collectio/i changes, and weVfe 
never qwite"; sure What kind of prpduct' we're getting out pf the'constant^ 
changing of personnel. . - ' 

Occasionally, the relevance of research in the university system tapds to 
lag. For instance,, we continue to have a tremendous amount of research 
in our university system diealing with hea^thr, health planning, and delivery 
of health servrces— vei/y little research,, however, dealing with resources,/ 
energy, and matters of nature systems except in, the last few mPnth^ 
spurred by. national tVisis, v . y 

* Unfortunately, universifres tend to reflect the availability of federal 
dollars. Their research policies are obviously skewed because of the 
availability of these resouraes.Jhe accessibility of the university syst^n^s 
to state agencies should' be increased by greater communication aftd, if 
possible, by direction of research in the university toward more relevance 
to agency needs. ^ \ * , / 

The report mentioned that now in the 70's we talk very little ofiurban 
problems in university research programs. Unfortunately, it also reveals 
l|ttle interest in the state agencies. 1 presume that somehow .all of tire 
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urban problems have-disappeared because the national government has 
lost interest in urban problems. I think this is_a problem that comes out. 
otthis business of following national research dollars. It's obvious to an^v 
one who lives near, in,or ever passes througlicities that urban problems 
have not disappeared in the last decade. ' * , - .. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ' • ^ 

I'd like to review very quickly the businessof state agency and university - 
research tharftorida^hafe implemented within th^ last two years. In 1973- 
74 $1,300,000, alluded to by many people as the'"mythical million," was 
set aside^as-aJine item in the sfate university system budget for research 
for state agencies. In 1974-75^ this amount remained $1,300,000 for state 
agency research.. In this year, there were 41 projects: 11 dealt with energy; 
11 with the environment and environmental concerns, resoui;ce manage-, 
ment, land use management and that sort of thing; 3 with law enforcement; , 
a.nd 12 with measures of the state's economic condition. 

The way this works can be prescribed as foMbws. The state university 
system has been circulating, within the last few weeks, requests for J^^- 
search projects Irom state agencies. .After being reviewed by state Xini- 
versity systetfTFtaff, a committee comprised ot -university system, ^legis- 
lative, afld state agency representatives set priorities. The committee fekes 
the entire list of projects and priorities in perceived .needed arebs of re- 
search. Thefee projects are sent oiit to the units of the university systeni. 
The university unit that has the rnost potential or is known to the state uni- 
versity system ,to be the most capable of doing a selected kind ^of research 
then responds with a dollar amount and a research project design. Again 
there is another state urtUiersity system staff screening. Within the con- 
straints of wh^ie^feiUdonars will be available, the research projects are 
allocated to units of the state dniversity system. Because it Js.a pl^cess 
with minimal experience, it is not possible to assess its value. \Ne^6wt 
That;$l,300,000 is fairly minimaUnd is not considered added fCTnds, but 
redirected .funds. However, it does-complement ongoing research in the 
.university supported by private, federal- and in some cases other state 
dollars. So it is beginning to reveal a way in which we, the state agenpies, 
can directly communicate with the university system. 

In finalizing nr/ comments I would generally say that the state univer- 
sities Ii3 the South should be much more aggressive about formufating 
Iheif own research programs as a. foundation for promoting their research 
relationships to the state. State agencies, by and laf^e, simply are not 
dominated by people who focus on the fvHure. State agencies are usually 
run by directors *and chiefs and all sorts of administrative people who 
handle the som'etimes very tedious business of state governments. Un- 
fortunately, they find themselvea often in a bog of bureaucracy with very 
few residual energies left to take long looks to tWfuture. * 
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Lessons in State 
\44ency-Un1versity Cooperation 

George Bcto , ^ 



: For-malrv years I have viewecl with interest and adfniration the work of 
the SbUtTiern Regional Education Board, i speak today largely as a former 
«-:admiftistrato<who has confie from that "bog of bureaucracy" to which Mr. 
; ■ ■Starnesbferred. For ten years I was Director of the Department of ^Oor, 
^- rectionsfin Texa'S, which in that state Involves the management of 14 
'Wisons Uith l7,dOQ^inmates.on 105,000 acres of land and over 20 in^ 
^^ustries^ We have a corYstfuction program which usually involves ten - 
; million dollars per biennlum and an education procram beginning with 
- the illiteracy school and continuing through junior colTege. 

■: I never would admit this when I was director of corrections: whenever a 
: newspaper man would ask me-after the appropriation bill was^passed- 
how rdid it1'd tell him, "Wem I took the crumbs from the higher education 
tablfe'" Now that I am retired and can indulge in greater honesty, I say tnat 
•^helegislature was more than reasonably generous with Correctiopsm our 
state! ■ / ' * 

.As far as cooperation with" institutions o^iigher learning is concerned in 
: • ^tliV /Experience, three state institutions cooperated substantially with the_^ 
y. Mpartment of Corrections.- 1 will >efer tosome.specificsofthat cooperatio^^ 
« then make some general comments on this report. I feel^as strongly 
as my two predecessors about tl:iV value of cooperation between state^ 
; ■ .agenpes" and higher learning. ' • ■ . 

; Ond of the -institutions whic>i could" cooperate with us because of our 
' large agriculture pro^cam was Texas A&M University. We had, for instance, 
i 3^,000 acres in row crops e^ery^yBar and the success of that program was - 
' due in large degree to the cooi^ration which-'A&M University gave us in 
i- .planning and in. supervision. We^ran about 20,000 head .of cattle and- we 

• decfded to improve the breed gradually by developing_an F, and F, cro_ss. 

• Iphe development of that 10-year program A&M Umversity played a 
'.. sfgrtificant role. 

' f We l<ept about 16,000 hogs }h a continuing program. Anyone who knows 
anything about agriculture knows about hog disease. A&M University 
;'. ald^d us in the development of a nationally recognized specific pathogen- 
i!- friee'swine program. r . 

f^ey were also helpful in our veterinary Viedicine program because,with 
T aW'fet livestock, we had on-our payroll-on the state payroll-one doctor 
• oftfeterinary medicine. However, he was more4han adequate when you 

Dti^ieto is Distinguished Professof of Criminal Justice, Sam' Houston University. He 
: wa&!fijrmerly Direcrtor of Corrections for tlie state of Texas. . . 
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considered the help which A&M University gave us through t*e College of 
Veterinary Medicine. The only cost tends was the cost of the medicine and 
the transportation of l^e teachers-alid th.e senior vet students. The only 
prbblem I had Incurred was when the late Earl Rudder— General Rudder, 
who was chancellor of A&M University— called me one day arid said,«*'You 
got me In trouble again." I said, ''What Is the problem, Gefieral?" He re- 
pl1ed/*You gota damn, rule over there that says no women can participate 
in this vet medicine program— they carjnot work among those convicts." 
I said, '*Well, that is one of the problems that arises when you^delegate too 
rnuch." I was not aware of the rules. Some hifeling of mine delegated that 
rule, advising the head of the school 'of vet medicine that henceforth and 
foreverfemale vet students cannot participatein the program. I s.aid, "They 
afe probably safer working among the convicts than they are among those 
A&M studeYits anyway!" 

They were also h^pful to us in the construction of agricultural buildinps 
like an abattoir; a cheese factory (for tHe first month an A&M professor' ran 
the cheese factory after it began working); the scientific design of feed 
lots;^and an offal disposal. I cannot spefak too highly of the cooperation 
whicti A&M University very willingly and inexpensively gave us. ' 

The Univer^sity of Texas was also helpful ; their help rested largely jii the 
area ot the Medical School. We s6rit^ancrcont|mjeib send 75 to 150 con- 
victs weekly to the Medical School for^diagnosis'or for specialized surgery 
and treatment. In addititJfi to that, the Medical Stj:ioo! developed a, signif i- 
cantprogram in corrective surgery— plastiesurgery— which was an elective 
process as far as'the inmates weris concerned. . 

I made a lot of mistakes when 1 was director but the most serious was 
contracting with theJUniversity of Texa§, my old alma mater, to run manage- 
ment^chpolg— one for the 14 wardens-and another for the 14 assistant 
'wardens. They were, going to teach them tl^ principles of management. 

They took tttem up there and indoctrinated tMm on the idea that titey were 
executives, saying, ^*You men are exeputivfes.' You're running complex 
opei^ations." They instilled almost indelibly in the minds of a lot of those 
wardens the idea that Jftiey had to delegate; Fortunately, it didn't tjake with 
the older wardens. They^ were exposed to that virus but they went home and 
ran their institutions as they always did: But some of the younger ones 
believed that I visited tho^e units once a week, anqi I'd go into the warden's 
office and say, "Warden, how many men do you have in your junior college 

.program this semester?"-'Uust a minute I'll call the education director," 
he would answer* I asked, "How.many men do you have in solitary today?" 
That was an important item because we were constantly being litigated 
on it. "Just a nninute I'll call the building captain." Or if it was an agricul- 
tural u/iit I'd ask him what his calf crop percentage was (we tried to hit a 90 
percent calf crop). "Just a minute I'll caM the ag supervisor." He was an 

' executive; he had delegated all of that stuff. No prison unit was so large 
or so complex the warden couldn't know what was going on— and should 
know. That was one serious error I made. It took me a year to disabuse 
those young men of the idea that they were executives and that they had to 
delegate. ^ v ' • 

The greatest amount of research as far as corrections was concerned 
came from Sam Houston State University. A large part of that research has 
come and continues to come through student participation by way of 

^ master's theses. Sometime before i retired I set up a research section in 

' the Department of Corrections.. If I wejre reliving that part pf my life, I 
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wouldn't set up a research department; I would have all of the re 
done by either Sam Houston State University or Texas A&M or the U 
sity of Texas-some Educational institution^ I would use them for a number . 
of reasons: one, It's more economical, and two, research secured from an 
inhouse research section tends to appear somewhat less objective to 
pfeople . on the outside. ' ' ■ 

The universities were also helpful to us in the area of inservice training. 
Above all, they were extremely helpful in improving the educational quail-. 
fications of employees generatly. I found outone day that there was nothing 
in the statutes that said a prison guard had to be 21 years old/Jhere was 
np age limit-upper or lower. We had a Department policy as,far a^ the^ 
upper age was concerned, but for years they had been hiring prison guards 
at the age of 21 ahd not t^elow. When I found out there was no statute pre- 
venting me from lowering-thatage, I lowered it to ISrMy argument was 
that i^ they're old enough td fight in Viet Nam, they're old enough to guard 
convicts. By the time of my retirement, we had 2,400 employees, 20 per- 
cent of whom were college students. They would work an 8-hour night shift 
and go to school during the day. It worked out very well. In fac% to use an 
expression that*Mr, Nixon used in introducing his first cabinet, college 
students at that time brought, and continue to bring, a new din;iension to 
theguarding of convicts: ' . . r'^ 

(slow I'd like to maktf^me general observation$. I'd like to refer very 
Vri^fly to the obstacles.Dr. Bramlett mentioned. He says the first one is- 
program or policy lirtiitations. To me that's just a euphemism for inability; 
or refusal to cut red tape. YoU get a lot mor§ cooperation between state 
agencies and institCitions of higher learning if the agency Jieads and the 
heads of institytions^of higher learning are willing to cut red tape. y 

lack(*fundsorjnabiritytoiinancet^ 
\ think those of us in state agencies ?nd peoplfe in higher education tend to 
stre^iVrioney too much. A lof more cooperation could be etfectite if there 
were^st a little more creativity and a little more imagination. Too often 
wheA problem is posed to higher education or to a state agency the im- 
mediate concfus'ion is, "If we could just*get a grant to do this or, an addi- 
tionahappropriatipp. . . It doesn't always take money. It requires some 
Imagination an4, creativity. \ 

TIrien there are the attitudes which inhibit cooperation or interaction. I 
remember during John ConnaMy's first term as governor of Texas he con- 
vehed a meeting of all agehcy heads, all chairmen of boards, and repre- 
sentatives of the University of Texas-department heads and chancellors 
and vice chancellors. It was a two-day meeting todetermine how the Uni- 
versity of Texas could cooperate more fully with state agencies. The pur- 
pose of the meeting^was extremely laudable and commendable, but it was 
jAJstthis one 4iem that Dr. Bramlett lists here-the atti,tudes on both the 
parts of higher^ucation and of agency heads indicated that that type of 
cooperation was inhibited; 
' Then there is the fear of political entanglements or repercussions. I think 
that generally agency heads tendto.be, as someone Kas said, »*vacillafting 
and timorous" but I don't think that they need to have any fear of political 
entanglements or repercussions in cooperating with institutions of higher 
learning. My experience with state legislatures extends over a long period 
of time-beyond the period when 1 was director of corrections (I was also 
a member of the Board of Corrections). My experience with state legislators 
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is that leaders 9mong the state legislature would welcome a higher degree 
of cooperation between institutions of higher learning and state agencies. 

I have a final observation: This objectivie— this laudableoObjective which 
-we're discussing— is going to be achieved, but it's going to be achieved 
only if leadership is exercised by the agency heads and by the heads of the 
sjate Institutions of higher learning. There has to ^e a high degree of rap- 
port between those two typ^s if it's going to tie . effective. Secondly, I think 
.the legislators of the states which we represent need to issue a mandate, 
not necessarily furnish money, b^.t to indicate very clearly that they expect 
a high degree of (jooperation between the agencies and institutions of 
higher, Teaming. And finally, l^t's ndt erpptiasize money., Some rnoney is 
necessary, but let's deemphasize money and emphasize rather imagina- 
tion, creativity, and faith. ' • 



Resume of , 
jCWcUrrent Group Discussions^^ 

The followmgls a surrtmary of opinions expressed by officials of st^te 
goverhrnentB and universities and colleges during thre'e concurrent group , 
(;iiscussiohs. The sCimmary js.based pn notes -made by vrepprters" m/re> r 
sponse^to a s'eries pf.questionsposed by discussion leaders. 

• ... --^t"'^ ■ i ' v^ • • ^ ■ 
Is ir practical t^^^^^ Uhivfersitles'to to srlatc; 

igovernmeiit?- vj 

Participants in the three discussIdH groups generally uni- 
versities and coll egesvin the 14-state region cart provide useful^ser^ices t^. 
state governments. On$Wscussant obsen/ed that there is a growing trend 
toward University assistialflce to state government: 'iThe real question t$ 
how; when; what; ahd^here should universities provide services to state. 
governments/' Others maintained that while the need exists and univer- 
sities have both the commitment and resources to enable them to respond, 
tothe fieed, many universities will have to make internal adjustmehts-and 
obtain additional funds if they are to respbnd effecti^y^ 
vOne discussant pointed out that this does not mieah that an uxidue portion^ 
pTf university resources will be devoted to assisting state governnri*ents. 
Teaching and research are still the principal activities gf major universities 
and wilVcontlnuetobe. WhenWespeakaboutmore services to state govern- 
ment, Wa^are talking about relatively small magnitudes in relation to the 
universl^'s total scope of program. Services to state governments could 
be doubled or tripled above present levels without infringing upon the 
traditional missions of universities. 

There was general agreement that many universities presently are.not 
structured in ways to permit them to respond quickly to the needs of state 
government. One participant said that the universities will have to "gear- 
up" by establishing special service units to meetthe needs of government, 
especfllly where interdisciplinary problerps are invelved. An official of 
state governmentobserved: '*We don't always know how to ask the right 
questions."- Another said, "We don't know the person to contact for a 
specific need.'' A third, however, s^id if you don't know whom to contact, 
all you have to do is call the presraent and tell him,. "I raeed a man," and 
help-would be forthcoming. 

Nevertheless/ timing of requests and the degree of communication be- 
tween the two groups are important both to state government and academic 
institutions. A discussant from government said a "middleman" is needed 
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through which contacts can be made. Another discussant called for a 
"window" into the university. Severa^^dlscnssants suggested that the 
strength of universities was in long-term stlidies which; permit proper 
scheduling of activities. Others spoke about the strengths of universities 
in providing training services. The need for universities to maintain qu^hty 
safeguards was also mentioned with the pointed warning that '*a profes- 
sor's mistakes are not^oon forgotten." 

Overall, the consensus both of. state government and of university and 
college officials appeared to be that universities can be effective in assist- 
ing state government. NJany are now. Basically, this is a sound idea pro- 
vided agencies of state government conimunicate their needs to uni- 
versities and provided the universities take steps to respond quickly and 



\ How do conditions vary among the 14 states? 

It was revealed that numerous variations exist among the states con- 
. cerning the hrianner in which universtties are trying to respond to state 
needs, in some states there are relatively few organized public seryice- 
programs designed to respond fo the needs of state governmentlon a; . - 
generalized or continuing basis. Instead, spepiai arrangements.ofteri have 
to be worked out among individuals in the universities and state govern- 
ments for a new project. In Kentucky, for example, some university faculty 
members participate in task force efforts by state government to help solve 
particular problems. One univeirsity spokesman, however, said that his 
institution is gradually establishing ongoing public service programs of a 
specific nature to assist state igovernment on economics, labor, and drug . 
abuse problems, tv'v , • • 

Mississippi has responded to the needs. of state government by estab- 
lishing a Single research and development center under the general canopy 
of higher education. In addition to a.permanentstaff of the center, faculty 
members are brought in from time to time to supplement the regular staff. 

In Florida a special fund has teen established which is tied in with the 
universities, the state legislature, and the Board of Regents. Together 
they, match requests for services of universities to the needs of state 
agencies and set priorities with regard to the use of tlie special fund. ^ 

Special centers and institutes exist in a number of states (e.g., Georgia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Texas), sbme of which relate toa particular 
' *group in state government (e.g., providing legislative research services to 
the state legislature) gr to a specific agency (e.g., labor, economic de- 
velopment, health,»and revenue). There appear to be relativelyjew multi- ' 
disciplinary centers or institutes capable of responding over a broad 
range of needs of state government on a regular or continuing basis. There 
is such a group in at least one state— Georgia: it is set up on a joint-staffed 
basis, with direct ties to numerous academic units in the university, is ^ 
provided hard money funding, and hascapabilitiesof serving state govern- 
ment over a broad range of concerns. 

One discussant commented that university personnel in his state oc- 
casionally are appointed to special study committees of state government.. 
Another said that man^ faculty have private consultingarrangements with 
units of state government and others occasionally consult without ch^ge 
merely because .they are interested. 
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University continuing education programs were cited as a type of pro- 
gram in many states which provide services ,to state government. In Geor- 
gia /for example, the University's continuing education program and its 
Institute of Government regularly provide educational services to nu- 
merous government employees. \^ ^ 

In general, universities in the region appear to be providing many kinds 
of services to state government. The procedures vary, as^^oes the degree 
of satisfactiort of both universities and state governments. Moreover a 
number of university discussantsjndicated that they are committed to 
providing services to state government and are working toward improved 
service delivery mechanisms. 

What did the group think about the usefiilness of a coordinating council? 

Opinions varied widely concerning the utility of a coordinating^council 
as a means of improving the quality of services to state government. Un- 
doubtedly, th^ discussants interpreted the cpncept of a coordinating coun- 
cil in different ways. This was due in part to deferent images the ^word 
^'coordinating" suggested and in part to concern for loss of flexibility in 
university-government programming. In the s*udy report, a coordinating ■ 
council was depicted as a •facilitator" or *'harmonizer"-a means X)f 
assessing particular obstacles to better working relationships within a 
state and a mechanisfn for solving some of those problems. It was not 
intended to be a receiver, allocator, or coordinator of funds or programs. 
' Several' officials of state government expressed the feeling that dupli- 
cation of services can be a problem and felt that the universities ought to 
coordinate. among themselves. Another said that there are too many co- 
ordinating councils akeady and asked why can't existing agencies (uni- 
versities and state groups) take careof their own.coordination? 

Implicit in m&ny of the comments was recognition that coordination i$ 
rteeded, but there wa^ little agreement on how it could be achievad^e 
discussant observed that the coordinating council as outliijed in the sfluciy 
report was only .one strategy-not necessarily the best one for his ^te. 
He maintained that agencies which have funds budgeted for services trOm 
universities can coordinate their own work. Another discussant $uggeslted 
that a "super-bxiefing"^once a year, for the purpose of exchanging^for- 
fnation on needs and capabilities, might be a satisfactory way of handling 
the problem. » 

Representatives frorn several 'states described their approach to co-. 
ordination. Florida, for example, has an ad hoc group consisting of repre- 
^ sentatives from' the state legislature, tiieSi9vei;nor's office, and the Board 
of Regents. Oneof their functions is to match requests for services wUh the 
availability of resources. In Kentucky the. Iegislaturyg1\as a committee which 
coifeiders the merits of proposals submitted forrfuncTing. Several states 
gave illustrations where Certain specific activities (e.g., in Texas, urban 
problems) were coordinated by a central group but^which did not consider 
the full range of problems affecting state gSvernment. One discussant 
maintained that coordination could be effected in specific subjects or 
functional areas but that a coordinating council could not function well 
across the l?oard. ' \ '[ * ' 

Few of the participants'commented on the specific recommendation qf 
the study report, i.e., the.function of identifying local obstacles to better 
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working relationships between state government and universities and 
attempting to remove those obstacles. Overall, the comments reflected a 
resistance to central coordination, yet a recognition that problems exist 
and that something ought to be done. Generally, university representatives ^ 
were less receptive to the idea of coordination than were state government 
representatives. But both were skeptical that the problem could be solved 
by a single central group. 

siiould state agencies be encouraged to reassess ways they can draw upon 
university resources to help solve problems? 

; One discussant observed that trying to get stafe g^enci^s toj-eassess 
their needs was all well and good, but they will not do it unless there is a 
mandate by the Governor. Several persons suggested that the universities 
shoufd work with state government in defining thetr needs. In this way, the 
» university would gain a better understanding of state needs and, in the pro- 
cess, be able to identify the kinds of things they could and could not do. 

Another said that the initiative for identifying problems on whic^^ uni- 
versities might provide help lies with state government; they have to carry 
the ball. University people might work with them, but they can't do it for 
them. Contrary to this view, a person in another discussion group thought ^ 
problem identification could be a legitimate project saying, "Get the uni- 
versity to assess the nee4s of state government and write up a report on 
it." . ^ . 

Another way of assessing state government ne^ds might be via a special- 
Malison person who would simultaneously identify needs and match them 
with resources available in »the universities. Most agreed that assessing 
state needs Would not be particularly beneficial unless there was also a. 
mean^of pinpointing where the state universities could reasonably provide 
a service. " , 

One discussant said that all this could be" carried too far. If a large nunri- 
ber of problems were identified and the universities used this as a basis , 
for requesting more funding, there might be a "public relations backlash." 
The implication was that it might be better for state government to isolate 
one problem, at a time for universities to work on and leave the rest to a 
latA'time. " ^ 

One discussant suggested we ought to consider'why state government 
has not asked the universities for help mor^ often. Fart of the answer may 
be that government agencies fear becoming over-dependent on outside 
g;oups, particularly on one university. As state governments grow and 
mature, they add more inrhouse specialists to their staffs. This is happen- 
ing particularly in the legislative branch. This trend may reduce the needs 
of state government for university assistance. Another commented that 
. there are always new areas where there is a shortage of in-house expertise. 
.\ The nature of the needs may change, but there wifl always be a need. 

' • . . ■ • ''-->^^'' ' . § 

Should fnore effective funding procedures be developed? * 

One discussant stated what appeared to be the general feeling of rnqst 
conference psirticipanis when he said, "Money is a problem." Beyond this, 
however, viewpoints varied widely. A few university discussants asserted 
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that inadequate funding is a major reason for the relalJvely small a^ 
of services they are providing to state government. Others indicated they 
had been fairly successful in getting money to provide services in specific 
areasofstafe government but not in Others. a^- 

Likewise, differences were expressed concerning ft''at«f.'f *° ' 

solve the problem. Some ar«ued-merely for grpater flexibility in the use of 
existing funds while others suggested that money ought to be appropriated 
ana placed in university budgets for the purpose of providing services. 

At least one university participant expressed the opinion that state 
^government ought to pay for any service requested-''put it on a oay-as- 
vou-go basis." Consistent with this philosophy, several said thatthe^unds 
oughtto be placed in state agencies, if placed in the university budget it 
might dppear that the university has more mopey for educating students 
than it actually has forihat purpose. Others, h&wever, argued that at least 
part of any speciat funds to assist state government siiould^be placed n 
the university budget to help build their capabilities. The discontinuous 
proiect-by-project approach do.fesn't allow universities to establish an 
effective service delivery system. Others, forfeit that administratively it 
was better to have a "center" to serve outside groups rather- than maKe 
special arrangements for each project. 

There*was near unanimous agreement that overhead charges on con- 
"tracts are a sensitive matter with state governments and that universities 
should not charge state government as high rates as they charge the 
fede al government (audited overhead rates of 50 to 60 percent). One 
partici pant said he felt 15 to 20 percent of total cost of a contract with state 
government was^about right. Another said that auditors are partly to blame , 
they want everything uniform-one rate-and that filters up (or down) and 
becomes policy. In some cases, the institution may "ot want a include ar^y 
overhead to state government; in other instances, it might be perfectly 
acceptable, as in the case of federal agencies, to charge the full rate. _ 

Concerning the possibility of federal funding, there was some disbelief 
that the federal government would fund any program on a continuing basis. 
VVith a few reservations, most felt that some Itind of continuous or regular 
federal funding would be a great stimulus to universities to^vide^ ser- 
vices to state government. Several felt that some matching contributions 
by in-state grcnips wbuld be desirable. There was no consensus, however, 
on the matter of whether federal funds should be directe^ to institutioris 
as a means of developing their capabilities or be allocated for specific 
projects. Another person expressed a concern that federal funds not De 
used as an excuse to reduce local funding. - 

One discussant maintained that it is important that universities achieve 
a "critical mass" in terms of their capabilities to provide services to state 
, government. One-year grants-uncertain funding-are not adequate to do 
that A five-year grant would provide more certainty, allowing the institu- 
tion to develop an effective program. Even Title I of the Higher Education 
Act has net contributed significantly to' university public service capa- 
bilities, although it has induced more universities to provide public ser- 
vices. One person suggested a trial period with regular federal funding. 
During the initial period the states could experiment to find pi^t what kinds 
of arrangements seem to work best. 
One person was opposed to federal .funding on grounds that tlie state 
■ should pay for its own needs. Also, he suggested that there is already more 
federal money around than is being used. He maintainedrthat when an 
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institution depends on federal money it is "living dangerously/' If federal 
money is usell. it should be used to build a constituency which In the long 
run will be willing to pay for the services it desires. 

The consensus'in one discussion group with regard to the possibility of 
federal funding of , university services to state, goverjnment was one of 
caution: Institutions should not become dependent on any federal pro- 
gram. 



Should central boards of higher education add a person or two to en«^ 
courage and help coordinate services to state government? 

To a groat extent, the responses to this question reflected diTterences in 
the organizational structure qf higher education in the 14 states. Six states 
have central governing boards of higher education; the other eight have 
coordintiting boards. Discussants from states with less powerful coordi- 
nating-type boards tended to be less convinced that a public service staff 
position in the board's centraj, office would be useful. Several states^ how- 
ever, now have $uch positions and the representatives from those states 
tended to favor the idea. 

One discussant s^^id a high level public service position gave ser^vice 
activities ''status*' which they would not have otherwise, "It'is important 
symbolically," he maintained, as well as providing a practical means for 
coordination. . / , . 

Another view was that institutions in the state ought to compete in pro* 
viding services to sfate government. Let th>e "customer" decide whom he 
^ wants to provide- assistance. Another discussant was ccncsrned that a 
high level position in ajimited field like public service could become a 
czar. Yet, at the same time, such a persop could help reduce unnecessary 
duplication. 

What can universities do to iniprove their capabilities of serving state 
governments? \ 

There was near unanimous agreement that Satisfactory way of financing 
services to state government is essential if services are, in fact, to be pro- 
vided, but opirtlons varied with regard to how tt should be done. 

Opinions varied concerning whether a university needs a top level public 
Service administrator One discussant maintained that ccordmation sh6uld 
* be at the working level— coordination by a tdp administrator takes too much 
time. Yet most agreed that it depends upon the size'and scope of program. 
An institution deeply involved in public service activities may need a top 
administrator to "knock heads" and to provide the internal leadership for 
* the public service program. * r ' 

there was sonve discussion on the^need for muitidisciplinary service 
capabilities, e,g,,. a "center" or "program" capable of tapping the full 
range of institutional resources. One person said this was a "variable"-rit 
depends on the institution and how it is organized. By inference from 
* - earlier comments, some discussants would prefer that individual projects 
be handled by,, appropriate academic units. One discussant, however, 
maintained that it makes sense ^administratively to have some kind of 
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center on campus to coordinate and oversee public service work. Other- 
wise; responsibility for service activities may get lost in the shuffle. 

One discussant cited a general problem which he believes affects the 
ability of many universities to provide services to state government. The 
basic^cadre of universities is the tenured professors. Under ty^pical cir- 
cumstances, they are fully engaged in teaching and research, with no time 
left over for assisting, statg government or any other outside gi'oup- y^"; 
sequently, their services are not easily obtained. It is extremely difficult 
to match up just the right professor with a particular need of state govern- 
ment at the right time. Unless therels some mechanism for tapping ap- 
propriate .resources at the time they are needed, the university may not 
be able to respond in a way to build rapport with state government. 

Are the rewards systems for persons in public service activities adequate 
in relation to the rewards for teaching and research? 

There was general agreement that the internal rewards systems^within 
universities are quite complex and therefore difficult to analylJie. Fbr 
example, there is a problem of knowing how to evaluate the qua//fy of 
service to outside groups. Techniques fordlaluatingthequality of teaching 
and research are much more standardized than for public service activities. 

One person suggested that variations in.rewards for research, teaching, 
and service tend to act as a negative incentive ori faculty to engage in ser- 

" vice work, but the consequences are obscure and vary among institutions. , 
One discussant said that •'engineeriYig and agricultural extension' workers 
should not be made to feel that they are second-class citizens; they should 
receive rewards for their work like any other faculty member." Another 
noted^that the nature of the problem is*different at the department level 
compared to the university level. In other words, faculty working out of a 
university-wide unit nlay experience fewer discrepancies than faculty m a 

^glven academic department. 

1^ Several agreed that public service faculty could often convert service 
project results into research publications-but not always. Another person 
raised the question: '^Should there be a separate publictservice faculty?" 
Alternatively, should not all faculty be engaged tn some kind of service? 
That might get around the incentive problem. One person suggested that 
rewards should be based on overall ••piroductivity" rather than '^scholar- 
ship" alone. If that were done, promotions and salary increases would be 
based on whether faculty members were productive in performing their 
assignments rather than whether they demonstrated scholarship. 
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